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REVIVAL 


felt rather like returning to school after 
a summer holiday. Not that those 
four months of war had been exactly a 
holiday and certainly not a summer one; 
but to break away from any rut whose sides 
have become smooth and well defined 
through usage is always something of a 
wrench. Anyhow, there was a distinct feel- 
ing of childish anticipation about it all. 
Perhaps we expected a miracle to have 
happened in the night: some magic kiss 
to have awakened the Sleeping Princess, as 
if no Carabosse had ever cast a spell upon 
here and reduced her fire to a mere spark 
kept alive only by the tremendous energies 
of the few who had been left behind... . 
We arrived, then, that day expecting 
somehow to find everything in full swing 
again just as usual; and at first sight when 
we arrived things did appear to be normal 
—except for the wooden pent-houses round 
the Square discreetly covering up the sand- 
bag walls. But St. Bartholomew’s, like the 
British Lion, needs time for the wheels of 
her machinery to gather momentum. Our 
first shock came on going down into the 
cloak-room: a distinct chill could be felt 
even at the top of the stairs, and across 
the barrier, in place of the smiling face of 
Fred, an iron grill stared at us malevolently. 
Up in the Surgery a few porters were wan- 
dering vaguely about, and only a smattering 
of patients sat on the benches. We went 
on up to Out-Patients. ‘‘ S.O.P.s’’ had 
already finished, because there had only 
been one patient that morning. In 
ae ee oe ead 


** An idle wind blew round an empty throne 
And stirred the heavy curtains 6n the walls.” 


We descended into the bowels of the earth. 
Down there in the underground Surgery 


S ETTING out for Bart.’s on January 3rd 


things were very different. This place, 
which came into being miraculously at the 
beginning of the War, still showed violent 
and hectic activity. ‘“‘ S.O.P.’’ dressers had 
returned to the days of their youth and were 
Junior Dressing again for all they were 
worth—though albeit a little protestingly. 
At intervals small groups of men came hurt- 
ling out of the temporary Medical Out- 
Patients’ Room, precipitated by some un- 
seen force within, where there was hardly 
space to turn round. Upstairs on the ground 
floor Path. Lab. of the Medical Block con- 
fusion reigned in an improvised Skin Depart- 
ment; and higher up still, in the Wards, 
numbers of patients were in the process of 
being evacuated to Hill End. 


But if the Hospital machinery resembles 
the British Lion in requiring time to be set 
in motion, equally it resembles it in the force 
of its advance once it really is in motion. 
If no ‘* charm was snapt ’’ suddenly at the 
beginning of the month, in actually an in- 
credibly few days the wheels were going so 
normally that a casual observer would have 
found difficulty in telling that anything 
unusual had ever taken place at all. He 
might have rubbed his eyes a little at the 
astonishing—though very welcome—sight 
of the Dean and Dr. Gow and Mr. Vick 
returned to Out-Patient classes; he might 
have taken exception to being rationed for 
sugar in the Refectory; he might even have 
wandered by mistake into the wards still 
reserved for Air-Raid Casualties, and stood 
aghast and wondering at their emptiness. 
But by the second week of the month Out- 
Patients and most of the Special Depart- 
ments were in full swing, ward-rounds were 
carrying on as usual—and our old friends 
Fred and Garwood had returned to the 
cloakroom, 
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Revival indeed. Bart.’s men all over the 
world will be glad to know that their Hospi- 
tal is very nearly itself again. May it be 
allowed to remain so. 


Our Sector Correspondents. 

We should like to express our very real 
thanks to those who, in all the Hospitals 
and First-Aid Posts of the Sector, have so 
kindly written letters and sold copies of the 
Journal for us during the last four months. 


Lateness. 

Those who complain so bitterly when the 
Journal comes out a few days late might be 
interested to know that at the time of going 
to press for this number we have just 
received the November number of another 
Hospital Journal. 


‘““ Less serious forms of Vertigo.’’ 

We apologise humbly for a printing error 
which occurred in the article by Sir Arthur 
Hall in the January issue. The last two 
paragraphs in the second column on p, 57 
should have followed directly after the last 
paragraph in column | on the same page. 


March Issue. 
Contributions should be received not later 
than Wednesday, February 14th. 


Contributions from the Nursing Staff. 

It will be noticed that for the first time 
for many years reports of Hospital activities 
have been written by nurses. We hope this 
will encourage others to contribute. After 
all, the JouRNAL belongs to them as much 
as to anyone else. 


University of Oxford. 

The Electors of the Nutfield Professorship 
of Orthopedic Surgery have appointed 
H. J. Seddon, M.B., B.S.(Lond.), to the 
Professorship from January 14th, 1940. 


Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 

The King has sanctioned the following 
promotions :— 

As Officers: Major G. Aylwen, Lt.-Col. 
A. C. L. O’S. Bilderbeck, D.P.H., I.M.S., 
Colonel R. S. Townsend, I.M.S. 

As Serving Brother: Lt.-Col. J. C. John, 
O.B.E., M.B., 1.M.S. 








IN-PATIENT AND OUT-PATIENT TEACHING 
SESSIONS AT ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
HOSPITAL 


Following is the time-table of teaching which 
will be followed for the time being. It should be 
noted that many of the teachers have their in- 
patients in the other Hospitals in the Sector. * 
Monday 

a.m. Medical O.P.: Dr. Bourne. 
Surgical O.P.: Mr. Naunton Morgan. 
Women’s O.P.: Dr. Wilfred Shaw. 
V.D. (S.T.C., Old Bailey) : 

Mr. Kenneth Walker. 
Ear and Throat O.P.: 
Mr. Bedford Russell. 
Eyes: Mr. Rupert Scott. 
Medical Ward Round. 
Surgical Ward Round. 
Tuesday 

a.m. Medical O.P.: Dr. Scowen. 
Surgical O.P.: Mr. Hume. 

p.m. Children’s O.P.: Dr. Harris. 
Medical Ward Round. 
Surgical Ward Round. 

Wednesday 

a.m. Medical O.P.: Dr. Maxwell. 
Surgical O.P.: Mr. Hosford. 
Skins: Dr. Roxburgh. 

p.m. Women’s O.P.; Dr. Donaldson. 


Thursday 
a.m. Medical O.P.: Dr. Cullinan. 
Surgical O.P.: Mr. Reginald Vick. 
p.m. Orthopedic O.P.: Mr. Burrows. 
Eyes: Mr. Rupert Scott. 
Psychological Med. O.P.: Dr. Strauss. 
Women’s O.P.: Dr. Fraser. 
Medical Ward Round. 
Surgical Ward Round. 
V.D. (S.T-C., Old Bailey): 
Mr. Kenneth Walker. 


Friday 
a.m. Medical O.P.: Dr. Gow and 
Dr. Bodley Scott. 

Surgical O.P.: Mr. Corbett. 
Skins O.P.: Dr. Roxburgh. 
Children’s O.P.: Dr. Franklin. 
Ear and Throat O.P.: Mr. Capps. 
Medical Ward Round. 
Surgical Ward Round. 


Saturday 
a.m. Medical O.P.: Dr. Spence. 
Surgical O.P.: Sir Girling Ball. 
Women’s O.P.: Mr. Beattie. 


Patients sent up for morning O.P.’s should arrive at 
9 a.m., those for afternoon clinics at 1 p.m. 
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OBITUARY 


HUMBERT WOLFE. 


It is with deep regret that we note the 
passing of Humbert Wolfe, Civil Servant 
and one of the greatest poets of our age. 
Among the last things that he wrote was a 
‘* dedicatory poem ”’ for ‘‘ Rose Window ”’ 


—the book recently published by the 
Hospital Appeals Department in aid of the 
rebuilding fund. With their kind per- 
mission we reproduce it below :— 


ST. BARTHOLOMEWS 


I 


Here in the South the oleander slashes 
the dark of the cypress with its 
brilliant stain, 
and bougainvillea in the huge sunlight 
splashes 
the flat white walls with incandescent 
rain. 
Here is the coast where all that daunts and 
dashes, 
all suffering, all regret and all old 
pain 
spring into Phoenix life from their own 
ashes, 
lying in peace, in beauty to rise 
again. 
This is God’s work. A thousand years ago 
the jester of a king in England 
wrought 
miracle of mercy, where no flowers grow 
save in the garden of man’s creative 
thought. 
The mist of suffering, the fog of fear, 
and none to pierce them till time 
breathed 
‘* Rahere.”’ , 


EDWARD 


Sir Walter Langdon-Brown writes ; 

By the passing of Dr. E. S. Tait at the 
ripe age of 83 a link with the past is broken, 
for his father and brother were both Bart.’s 
men; but happily the tradition goes on, for 
his grandson and two of his nephews are 
members of this Hospital. 

He practised all his life in Highbury, 
where his home and the charming garden 
created by his wife are remindful of the 
dignified past of that neighbourhood. 
Edward Tait was something more than a 
good physician ; surprisingly modern in out- 
look and infinitely painstaking, his 
approach was that of the fine courtesy 


II 


Like Shakespeare’s fool in ‘‘ Lear ’’ you 
did use, 
Rahere, your jester’s cap and bells to 
teach 
a king that there are dreams the great 
heart views 
that sceptred power seeks in vain to 
reach. 
You saw beyond the phantoms that confuse 
statecraft and intrigue, each 
infecting each, 
the distant mercy of St. Bartholomew’s 
in the high accent of St. Luke’s own 
speech. 
After a thousand years the dream still 
grows 
from strength to strength, from 
peace to further peace, 
and countless suffering salvation owes 
in humble gratitude on bended knees 
to the wise fool, who brought his heaven 
so near, 
that even death walks softer now, 
Rahere ! 
HuMBERT WOLFE. 
@’Esterel, July, 1939. 


SABINE TAIT. 


natural to him. To consult with him was 
to witness that relationship between doctor 
and patient which must abide if the art of 
medicine is to continue. 

Dr. Tait was a connoisseur and delighted 
in the arts, himself a sculptor of no mean 
talent, in whose delicately perceptive work 
was made plain his great love of beauty 
and respect for craftsmanship. He made 
an admirable collection of etchings, among 
them some fine examples of the French, 
English and Swedish masters. He will be 
greatly missed, for he had a personality, 
rare in these turbulent days, which endeared 
him to all who knew him. 
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“Great stuff this Vichy'!” 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE LIBRARY 
By JOHN L. THORNTON. 


Librarian. 

[The re-opening of the Library after a 
period of more than four months—at the 
same time as parts of it are being sent out 
to Friern and Hill End—seems a propitious 
occasion for publishing this article. ] 


OMPARED with other London medical 
school libraries we are favoured in 
many respects. Only one _ other 

medical school allocates a larger sum to the 
development of its library, while certain of 
these collections of books are maintained 
without the supervision of a librarian. They 
exist as mere accumulations of literature, 
being of little value to the institutions hous- 
ing them. Of recent years, however, many 
libraries have commenced the complete re- 
organisation of their collections by the 
appointment of trained librarians, and this 
introduction of modern methods of librarian- 
ship, together with the co-operation of the 
authorities responsible for the welfare of the 
libraries, have rapidly enhanced their value. 

Our Library contains about 20,400 
volumes, consisting of periodicals, textbooks 
and older volumes of historical interest. 
Current textbooks are duplicated as far as 
possible, but the Library cannot provide 
sufficient textbooks on every subject for all 


the students requiring them, as is sometimes 
expected of it, for no library is administered 
to discourage the absolute necessity for the 
purchase of certain books. Medical school 
libraries are maintained chiefly for reference 
purposes, and for the provision of the more 
expensive books and periodicals, and none 
of these libraries can afford to duplicate text- 
books to the extent of twenty copies, which 
is a conservative estimate of the demand for 
certain popular volumes. 

The modern books are now arranged by 
subjects in the cases, these being locked, 
and all books are obtained upon application 
to the library staff. Various degrees of 
open-access have been attempted, but the 
loss of books was prohibitive to the con- 
tinuation of the scheme. 

The catalogue of the collection is main- 
tained in card form, author and subject 
entries being compiled, and filed separately. 
It is hoped that the stock will be re- 
catalogued as soon as convenient, and that 
a complete typed catalogue of the entire 
Library may be made available, together 
with supplementary catalogues of the 
Athenz Collection of books by Bart’s men, 
and of the older volumes arranged in 
chronological order. A complete list of 
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periodicals is filed in the card cabinet under 
the heading PERtopicaLs, and lists of recent 
papers by Bart’s men, of all the current 
periodicals taken in the Hospital and 
College libraries, and a complete author 
index to this Journal are all maintained up- 
to-date in the Library. 


Comparatively speaking, few of those 
using the Library consult literature other 
than that written for examination purposes, 
probably because the use of the Library is 
neglected until the period immediately pre- 
ceding these events. It is probable that 
most medical men at some time of their 
lives put their views upon paper, and appear 
in print, and the person qualifying himself 
for this by learning how to use a library 
and the various bibliographical tools housed 
therein is better fitted for the task than the 
person ignorant of the elements of biblio- 
graphical research. The man who reads 
widely the older works on his subject, 
tracing the history of his craft from the 
earliest times, and appreciating the various 
processes by which his profession has 
reached its. present prominence, is better 
equipped to conduct research than he who 
neglects the work of his predecessors. 


It is probable that one learns more from 
books than from lectures, and it is con- 
sidered that the library attached to any 
teaching or research institution is at least 
as important as any other of the depart- 
ments, and should be maintained accord- 
ingly. Too few professional men appre- 
ciate books, although one of our most re- 
nowned bibliographers and physicians, Sir 
William Osler, loved books to such an 
extent that he frequently purchased them 
solely for the purpose of placing them where 
they would be most appreciated. Darwin, 
on the other hand, cut one of Lyell’s books 
in half, because it was too heavy. (Life and 
Letters, Vol. 3, 1888, p. 35), and it is be- 
lieved that for this reason Lyell had the 
second edition bound in two volumes ! 


Only those capable of appreciating good 
books use libraries in the manner for which 
they are intended. They value the make-up 
of a volume, as well as the significance of 
its text, and the person maintaining a 
private library after qualification derives 
pleasure, satisfaction and benefit from his 


collection. For examination purposes, 
students require up-to-date information, but 
this should not be allowed entirely to sup- 
plant an interest in that which is old. 


Certain of our classics, dating back many 
years, remain unchallenged as masterly 
expositions of views that have not been im- 
proved upon, and are far superior from the 
literary viewpoint to most of the modern 
textbooks. For example, the early editions 
of Osler’s Medicine have frequently been 
mentioned as perfect examples of good 
English and as a pleasure to study, but 
students of to-day appear to prefer the con- 
fusion of facts to be learned parrot-fashion 
from the smallest possible volume. 


The Library contains numerous books of 
historical interest, among which should be 
noted Harvey’s Ezercitationes de genera- 
tione animalum, of which we possess the 
first edition, dated 1651. This work is of 
great importance in the history of embryo- 
logy, but has been overshadowed by his 
Ezercitationes anatomice, de motu cordis et 
sanguinis circulatione, 1654, of which we 
have several editions. Another book, also 
by a Bart’s man, that is worthy of note 
is The Englishman’s Treasure, with the true 
anatomie of man’s body, 1641, by Thomas 
Vicary. 


Edward Jenner is represented by the first 
edition of his An inquiry into the causes and 
effects of the variole vaccine, 1798, and by 
A letter to Charles Henry Parry on the 
influence of artificial eruptions, in certain 
diseases incidental to the human body, 1822. 
We have a copy of the Boylston Prize dis- 
sertations for the years 1836 and 1837, by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, printed at Boston 
in 1838. This contains the written inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Mr. Stanley from his obliged and 
grateful servant, O. W. Holmes.’’ Our 
copy of Albucasis Chirurgicum, 1532, bears 
the autograph of Percival Pott, who 
formerly owned the book. 


Hooke’s Micrographia, 1665, contains 
interesting descriptions of early work with 
the microscope, and the Catoptrum micro- 
scosmicum, 1639, of Johann Remmelin con- 
sists of superimposed anatomical plates, of 
which it is one of the earliest examples. We 
house a copy of Richard Wiseman’s Severall 
Chirurgical Treatises, 1676, which was at 
one time in the possession of Matthews 
Duncan, and later of Alfred Willett. This 
contains an essay on ‘‘ King’s Evill,’’ and 
also a description of aneurysm. 


Many of these old volumes are of more 
than historical value, and contain classic 
descriptions of diseases. Certain of them, 
for example Smellie’s Treatise on the 
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Theory and Practice of Midwifery, are still 
recommended for’ practical purposes, despite 
the fact that the first edition of this book 
appeared in 1752. It is the first book to lay 
down safe rules for using forceps, and it is 
included in the volumes published by the 
New Sydenham Society. 


Ambroise Paré devised many new instru- 
ments, introducing massage, and artificial 
limbs and eyes. He was the first military 
surgeon to discontinue the treatment of 
wounds with boiling oil, and his Works, 
1678, contain interesting accounts of plague, 
aneurysm, and pleurisy, That outstanding 
figure in medicine, Thomas Sydenham, is 
responsible for masterly descriptions of 
many diseases, and his Works, published in 
two volumes by the Sydenham Society, 
1848-50, can be read with profit, especially 
the sections devoted to chorea, dysentery, 
hysteria, influenza, measles, rheumatism, 
scarlet fever, and gout. The latter he was 
particularly qualified to describe, being him- 
self a martyr to it, although we do not read 
that he was successful in its treatment. 


The conditions now known as Paget’s 
disease were originally described in period- 
ical literature, but the brilliant writings of 
Sir James Paget, after whom these are 
named, are well worthy of perusal. His 
Lectures on Surgical Pathology, 2 vols., 
1853, in particular remains a classic to be 
studied with interest and profit. The re- 
search on inflammation and suppuration 
described in the Lectures on General Patho- 
logy, by James Cohnheim, of which an 
edition was issued in three volumes by the 
New Sydenham Society, 1889-90, are of 
great significance. Cohnheim is also re- 
sponsible for the introduction of the method 
of freezing preparations for microscopical 
work. 

Laénnec, the inventor of the stethoscope, 
laid the foundations of auscultation, and his 
masterly descriptions of bronchitis, peri- 
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tonitis and pneumonia are set forth in his 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Chest, 1821, 
and Treatise on Mediate Auscultation, and 
on Diseases of the Lungs and Heart, 1846. 
Samuel Gee, in his Auscultation and Per- 
cussion, of which the first edition appeared 
in 1870, and the fifth in 1906, has presented 
us with a monograph on the subject which 
is still widely used, and which is to be 
recommended as an example of clear and 
concise literature. 


A description of Pott’s fracture of the 
fibula can be read in his works, Addison’s 
disease is described in the Collection of the 
published writings of the late Thomas 
Addison, issued in 1868 by the New Syden- 
ham Society, while the life and writings of 
Abernethy, the brothers John and William 
Hunter, Astley Cooper, Pasteur and 
Wakley, to mention only a small selection 
of those available in the Library, more than 
repay the reader who is sufficiently in- 
terested in his profession to study its 
development. 


Criticism of a library that has been in 
existence for a considerable time is a simple 
matter, but constructive criticism is usually 
absent. Lack of shelving space has crippled 
the development of our Library for many 
years, although the disposal of material of 
no value to us is relieving the inevitable 
congestion, The rearrangement of the 
stock has been in progress for some time, 
but it will be several years before complete 
reorganisation becomes an established fact. 
Certain schemes for the improvement of 
present conditions are receiving considera- 
tion, and although in most respects our 
Library compares favourably with others of 
a similar character, we are not content to 
copy the services rendered by other institu- 
tions, but aim to provide the best facilities, 
as befits a library housed in this respected 
foundation, with its time-honoured 
traditions. 








A CASE OF P.U.O. 
By GEOFFREY BOURNE, M_D., F.R.C.P. 


YREXIA of uncerfain origin, or, as 
Dr. Gee describes it, ‘‘ febris indeter- 
minata,’’ always provides an_ in- 
teresting diagnostic problem. Difficulties 
arise either from the absence of any pre- 
senting symptom or sign, or less fre- 


quently, from the presence in the patient of 
one or more such sign which, although 
definite, is ambiguous in its meaning. Two 
definite physical signs were present in the 
case here described, and both were equally 
misleading. 
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The correct diagnosis was reached by 
observation of two facts which seemed in- 
compatible with the original diagnosis. 


A man aged thirty-six was admitted to 
Hill End Hospital having for two months 
felt unduly tired. This might have been 
due to the facts that for the early part of 
the period his wife and family had been 
evacuated, and he had been left alone to 
do his own house-work and house-keeping ; 
also that his occupation as a bank clerk 
had been exceptionally busy. 


For two weeks previous to admission he 
had complained of headaches and marked 
lassitude, and, although drowsy, had 
suffered from sleeplessness. His appetite 
had been poor, but the regularity of the 
bowels. had remained undisturbed. Aching 
of the ankles and knees had been present. 
There was no increased sweating. No rash 
or purpuric spots were noticed. For two 
days he had occasional vomiting. 


The Past History revealed that he had 
had scarlet fever at the age of 13, and an 
attack of acute rheumatism at 21. 


The Family History was negative. 


On examination, the temperature had 
been 101°—103° for at least four days, and 
it was still raised. The respiration rate was 
25. He looked ill, lethargic and rather 
prostrated. He was dyspnoeic on such 
slight exertion as using the bed-pan or 
moving in bed. 


No petechiz were seen on the skin or 
conjunctive; no clubbing of the fingers 
was present. The tongue was coated. The 
lungs were normal to examination. The 
heart showed an apex-beat displaced half- 
an-inch outside the left mid-clavicular line. 
The first sound was high-pitched and was 
preceded by a short but definite pre-systolic 
murmur. The rhythm was regular and 
the rate 90. 


The blood-pressure was 118/90. The 
abdomen was distended and the spleen was 
enlarged three fingers below the costal 
margin. The Central Nervous System ap- 
peared to be normal. No retinal abnor- 
malities were seen. The urine had a specific 
gravity of 1028 and contained no albumin 
or sugar. 


The provisional diagnosis was infective 
endocarditis, and this was apparently con- 
firmed by the first blood culture which was 
reported to show the presence of strepto- 
cocous viridans. But a few staphylococci 
were also present, and this caused some 
doubt about the accuracy of the result, 
suggesting a possible contamination. 


The febrile course persisted for six weeks 
in all, and the cause of the fever became 
clear in the following manner. 


A blood count a week after his admission 
was as follows :— 


Hb 81% 
R.B.C. 5,050,000 
ct. 0.8 
W.B.C. 6,400 


The absence of secondary anemia, and 
the leucopenia were both strongly against 
malignant endocarditis, as was the clinical 
point that no petechiz or signs of embolism 
were present except the splenic enlargement. 


At this point the agglutinating power of 
the blood serum against the typhoid and 
abortus groups of organisms was done. It 
revealed, in two separate specimens of 
serum, agglutination of Brucella Abortus 
to a titre of 1 in 500. 


During the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th weeks 
the temperature chart became undulatory 
in character. After that period it became 
normal, because of, or in spite of, the 
administration of Sulphanilamide. 


The points of interest in the case are the 
presence of the mitral stenosis, a relic of 
the previous acute rheumatism, and the 
absence of any marked sweating or joint 
pains which might have directly suggested 
the Abortus infection. But, of course, the 
presence of one lesion is no guarantee of 
immunity against another. 


Additional facts relative to the case were 
that the urine and blood were both 
examined for the presence of Brucella 
Abortus. Cultures in CO, were persistently 
negative. 


The white blood cells fell at one time to 
3,300, possibly because of the administra- 


tion of full doses of sulphapyridine (M. and 
B. 693). 
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LINES ON THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF BART’S 
AS A TEACHING CENTRE 


(Written, we hasten to say, on January 4th) 
Time, so the poet tells us, heals each ache 
And Absence makes the heart still fonder 
grow, 
But should you, 
abstracts take, 
They jointly ring the changes here below. 


by mischance, both 


Four moons ago I quit this place to dwell 
In pastures new, within a world so 
strange, 
Big with the knowledge that, what’er befell, 
My Alma Mater, Bart.’s would. never 
change. 


Homeward I came. Before my startled eyes 
Lay barrels of beer, straight from 
brewer’s carts. 
Students were singing joyful songs of 
praise 
. About the man who put the Bar in Bart.’s. 


The Surgery had dug itself a grave 
From whence came many sobs and sighs 
and woes , 
Of Nurses, given mighty cause to rave, 
Reduced from being belts to being pro.’s. 


The dressers, too, had many a cause to 
weep ; 
Their junior days, they thought, were 
past and done. 
But now they’re wrested from their Beauty 
Sleep ; 
’Tis nine o’clock, the Surgery has begun ! 


It wasn’t that from work they did recoil 
(They’d known it long enough, I should 
have thought) ; 
Rather that others didn’t share their toil, 
A fact they didn’t reckon quite so hot. 


With M.O.P.’s and things I’m all at sea, 
And ‘‘ Specials,’’ too, have yet to rear 
their heads. 
The patients aren’t what they used to be, 
And, anyhow, we haven’t many beds. 


‘**A War is on, and these things have to be,”’ 
They tell me, as an explanation clear. 
Alas! It seems there’s only left to me 
The ‘* Vicarage,’’ and lots of Bitter beer. 


j. AS: 








HARINGTON’S METAMORPHOSIS * 
(continued from last month) 
By A. H. T. ROBB-SMITH 


OWEVER, by the beginning of the 
18th century water closets of the sluice 
type were being installed ; we read that 

Queen Anne had fitted at Windsor “ a little 
place with a seat of easement of marble 
with sluices of water to wash all down,”’ 
and most of the larger houses had them in- 
corporated. Often they were arranged 
with two seats so that one might have 
company, or were built in the garden in the 
form of a temple. When I was in Sweden 
I encountered one of these two-seaters and 
was a little anxious lest my host should 
accompany me there, as I was uncertain of 
the etiquette, whether to remain seated 
until he had finished, to talk or not to talk, 
and so on, but the occasion never arose. 

In the latter half of the 18th century, 
though sanitary conditions had little im- 
proved, yet the general health of the people 





* Based on a paper read to the Osler Society of 
Oxford on June 10th, 1938, and grounded on an 
earlier paper read to the Osler Club of London. 





was improving (the mean death rate fell 
from 35 to 25 per 1,000 between 1750 and 
1800, and the population rose from 6} to 93 
millions), Yet this increase in population 
was largely accommodated in the towns 
with the draw of industry, and the con- 
ditions of overcrowding and _insanitation 
were appalling. As the rich moved away 
from the centre, the large houses were 
occupied by the poor, and each room from 
the cellar to the garret was occupied by a 
family. The privy, if there was one, was 
in the hall, and the stench spread through 
the house, the ground was sewage sodden 
and the window tax made conditions even 
worse. 

Nevertheless, improvements were begin- 
ning. The first patent for a water closet was 
taken out by Alexander Cuming in 1775, and 
was followed three years later by a greatly 
improved valve closet devised by Joseph 
Bramah, of hydraulic press fame. However, 
the valve closet, though good in principle, 
was imperfect in design, and the popular 
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article was a pan closet with a D trap 
underneath, which was highly insanitary, 
but continued to be used until superseded 
by Stevens Hellyer’s ‘‘ Optimus Valve 
W.C.”’ and Jennings’ ‘‘ Pedestal Vase.”’ 


In John Howard’s tour of the principal 
hospitals at the end of the century it was 
noted that at Guy’s ‘‘ there were water 
closets on the best construction, not in the 
lease offensive, for by opening the door 
water is turned into them.’’ At St. 
Thomas’s he _ records laconically, ‘‘ No 
water closets : bread of excellent quality.”’ 

The advantages of a water carriage sys- 
tem were more apparent than real. It only 
ensured the rapid removal of excreta from 
a house. The question still remained, 
where were the house drains to lead to? 
Most towns had. sewers running under 
them, but they were designed for storm 
water, and were unsuited to house drainage, 
and so the contents of the new water closets 
were directed into cesspits and vaults be- 
neath the house. In 1844 no less than fifty- 
three overflowing cesspits were found be- 
neath Windsor Castle. Regarded by their 
owners as equally sacred with the wine 
cellar, they were cleaned out at the rarest 
intervals, and their liquid contents percolated 
through the soil to contaminate the newly- 
installed drinking water supply with its ill- 
fitting pipes of wood or cast iron. 


The dangers of emptying cesspits were 
recognised by Ramazinni, who wrote the 
first book on occupational diseases ; he de- 
voted a chapter ‘‘ Of the Diseases of the 
Cleansers of Jakes,’’ and most of the 
medical books of the early nineteenth 
century give an account of Mephitism. 
Apart from the risk of falling in and drown- 
ing, the men were often overcome with the 
fumes, and sometimes there were explosions 
from the presence of inflammable gases. 


On the other hand, the excreta was often 
discharged into the old sewers, with the 
result that in all the larger towns the rivers 
impeded with dams and weirs to provide 
water power for the factories became 
nothing but lakes of sewage. In 1840 the 
Health of Towns Committee complained 
that the Thames was now made a great 
cesspool and the Serpentine notorious as 
nothing else but an open sewer, yet in 1849 
discharge into the sewers was legalised in 
London. 


The effects of this half-baked sanitation 
were made manifest when the first great 
water-borne plague — cholera — attacked 


Great Britain. Cholera had been endemic 
in Asia for centuries, and a great pandemic 
arose in 1816-30 and gradually spread to 
Europe. By 1830 it had reached Russia, 
and in the following year skirted North- 
Eastern Germany, and there were fears for 
its invasion of England. Why cholera had 
never reached Europe before is obscure, but 
increased travel and speed of travel may 
have played their part. No time was lost 
in preparing for it. Two physicians were 
sent to study the disease in Russia; cholera 
became subject to the rules of the Quaran- 
tine Act, and a consultative Board of Health 
was formed. They drew up rules and regu- 
lations which were little advance on those 
prepared by Richard Mead in 1720 against 
bubonic plague, and the King issued a 
prayer against it. 


In the autumn cases appeared in Sunder- 
land, the disease gradually spread to the 
Tyne and on to Scotland. In the following 
year it reached London, and spread to Paris 
in March, and the appalling effects of its 
outbreak during the Micaréme ball were 
graphically described by Heine. 


By the end of 1832 the epidemic was 
waning; 21,000 persons had died, but the 
general feeling was that although Parlia- 
ment had been somewhat lax in dealing with 
it, yet on the whole too much fuss had been 
made about it, ‘‘ Everywhere it was much 
less fatal than preconceived notions had 
anticipated. The alarm was infinitely 
greater than the danger, and when the 
disease gradually disappeared in the course 
of the autumn almost everyone was sur- 
prised that so much apprehension had been 
entertained,’’ so wrote the Annual Register 
for 1832. 


However, it awakened in Parliament the 
need for sanitary reform which had been 
apparent to individuals for some time. 
Chief amongst these were Lord Shaftesbury, 
Sir Edwin Chadwick and Dr. Southwood 
Smith. 


Lord Shaftesbury from an early age de- 
voted his life to the welfare of the poor; he 
improved the condition of factories and 
mines, amended the Lunacy Laws, and was 
instrumental in sending the Sanitary Com- 
mission to the Crimea. In later life his de- 
sire to assist became an obsession, and he 
died in 1885 lonely and disheartened. 


Edwin Chadwick was a barrister, who 
became secretary to Jeremy Bentham. He 
had a passion for statistics, and it was on 
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his recommendation that William Farr was 
appointed Compiler of Abstracts to the 
Registrar General’s office, which resulted 
in the foundation of vital statistics. 
Chadwick’s attitude to sanitary reform was 
not so much humanitarian as practical. He 
pointed out that it was more economical to 
have healthy workmen than to slave and 
maim the poor. He was ruthless and 
despotic and cared nothing for vested 
interests. 


Dr. Southwood Smith had been a non- 
conformist minister and became a physician 
to the London Fever Hospital. In 1832 he 
wrote an essay, ‘‘ The use of the dead to 
the living,’’ advocating the adoption of an 
Anatomy Act, and it was to him that Jeremy 
Bentham bequeathed his body for dissection 
which he carried out under striking circum- 
stances. 


As the result of reports from these per- 
sons the Poor Law Commissioners were 
ordered to make a general inquiry into the 
sanitary condition of the labouring popula- 
tion, and their report (largely the work of 
Chadwick) was submitted to Parliament in 
1842. The conditions it revealed were 
appalling; it advocated an adequate water 
supply, adequate habitation and sewage 
disposal by a water carriage system. 


Following Parliamentary ritual, a Royal 
Commission was then formed, which con- 
firmed the previous reports. The carrying 
out of legislation was delayed by the 
resignation of Sir Robert Peel after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and it was not 
until 1847 that Lord Morpeth’s Health of 
Towns Act was presented to Parliament, 
and in August, 1848, received Royal Assent 
as ‘* The Public Health Act, 1848.’’ It was 
preparative in form with control vested in 
a General Board of Health, which con- 
sisted of the First Commissioner for Works, 
Lord Shaftesbury and Chadwick. Two 
years later, when the Metropolitan Inter- 
ment Act was passed, Dr. Southwood Smith 
was added to the Board. As it was said, 
‘* Who would have thought that in the last 
decade of advancing civilisation, and in a 
nation boasting of its intellectual and 
material resources, of its administrative 
energy and efficiency, the whimsical experi- 
ment should have been actually tried of 
appointing three non-medical authorities— 
two Lords and a Barrister—to preserve the 
health of the living and then after a year 
or so of doubtful success, calling in a 
physician to bury the dead.’’ 


The Board of Health was unfortunate 
from its outset. In the same year there 
was a further and more severe cholera 
epidemic with a mortality of 53,000, and 
little could be done. Chadwick succeeded 
in annoying everyone with his dictatorial 
manner, and finally in 1854, amidst national 
rejoicing, the Board came to an end with 
the compulsory resignation of its members, 
and as the ‘‘ Times ”’ said: ‘‘ Aesculapius 
and Cheiron in the form of Mr. Chadwick 
and Dr. Southwood Smith have been de- 
posed, and we prefer to take our chance of 
cholera and the rest than be bullied into 
health.”’ It was the general feeling, and 
though they set about their work in the 
wrong way yet they founded the principles 
of Public Health administration and fore- 
saw most of its future requirements. 


During this period medical officers were 
appointed in Liverpool and the City of Lon- 
don. The holder of the latter appointment 
was Sir John Simon, who subsequently 
became Medical Officer to the Privy Council 
and introduced the Second Public Health 
Act of 1866, in which, as he says, ‘‘ The 
grammar of sanitary legislation acquired 
the novel features of the imperative mode.”’ 


During the cholera epidemic of 1848 much 
evidence was collected as to its mode of 
propagation, and Dr. John Snow suggested 
that it might be spread by infected water. 
In the epidemic of 1854 he told the vestry- 
men of St. James’ Parish that if they re- 
moved the handle of the pump in Bread 
Street the epidemic would cease. They did 
so after much hesitation, and Dr. Snow’s 
prognostic was confirmed. This was the 
last cholera epidemic of any size in England. 
In 1871 cholera again spread through 
Europe, but Simon’s defence organisation 
was so good that it never got a foothold 
and need never do so again. 


The other great water-borne disease, 
typhoid, had also become more prevalent 
as the result of the imperfect water carriage 
system. Until the nineteenth cenury there 
was no clear distinction between typhoid 
and typhus, both being described as fever ; 
and though Willis and Huxham had recog- 
nised two forms of this, it was not until the 
work of Gerhard in the United States in 
1837 and of Sir William Jenner here in 1849 
that the two were definitely separated. Al- 
though typhus decreased by the middle of 
the century with improved health and 
general cleanliness, yet typhoid increased 
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steadily until about 1875, and in 1871 King 
Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, 
suffered from it after staying with Lord 
Londesborough at Scarborough. His illness 
created a greater impression on the public 
than all the Boards of Health and Acts of 
Parliament. | Cesspits were rapidly done 
away with, Doulton’s new earthenware 
drains with cemented joints were installed, 
and the old long hopper and pan closets 
replaced by the Optimus or the Pedestal 
Vase. It is interesting to note that the firm 
of Dent and Hellyer during the period 
1860-70 carried out plumbing in thirty pri- 
vate houses, whereas between 1870-80 they 
dealt with over 100, including Buckingham 
Palace. 


The sanitary legislation was co-ordinated 
during Disraeli’s second government with 
his motto, ‘‘ Sanitas sanitatem omnia 
Sanitas.’’ In 1875, the third Public Health 
Act, the magna carta of sanitary legisla- 
tion, was passed. In it the local authorities 
were invested with powers to ensure every- 
where adequate privy accommodation, 
sewage disposal, and a clean, wholesome 
water supply, to provide hospitals and 
appoint medical officers of health, and to 
prevent nuisances of any sort. 


This historical survey may be concluded 
with a scene in South Kensington in 1884, 
where an_ International Exhibition of 
Hygiene was taking place. Messrs. Doulton 
had installed great urinals of earthenware 
at vantage points which the visitors might 
use free of charge, and there was a com- 
petition for the best water closet. There 
were thirty entries, and after considering 
shape and general comfort each article was 
submitted to a practical test, which, it was 
stated, was very fatiguing to the judge. 
Into each pan were placed ten small 
potatoes, some sponge and four sheets of 
thin paper, and it was necessary that all the 
articles should be removed with one flush- 
ing. Only three were successful. 


It may have seemed very insular to con- 
sider only the evolution of sanitation in 
England, and though we have been given 
the credit for syphilis and rickets as the 
English diseases, and the French, with that 
courtesy which we have reciprocated, have 
termed le capote anglaise, Colonel 
Condom’s bladder policies ; yet in the matter 
of sanitation we have truly been pioneers. 
As early as 1750 privies were known as 
“* lieux a l’anglaise,’’ and now the symbols 
W.C. are to be found on doors in France, 


Germany and Spain, though they can repre- 
sent no words in those languages. 


I would conclude with a few words on 
two practical points—the finding of privies 
in strange parts and the furnishings of the 
home privy. 


As far as London is concerned, the matter 
has been dealt with authoritatively in a 
monograph published last year, entitled 
‘* For Your Convenience.’’ It is an admir- 
able work and should be on the shelves of 
all those who, in the words of the author, 
like to knock back ten glasses of beer in 
the evening. But for the country there is 
no such Baedeker, and one much look for 
other signs. A public park, the market 
place or a statue of Queen Victoria are cer- 
tain to have a necessary place in their 
vicinity. The Town Hall is also reliable, 
but beware of counting on a public-house, 
for many are churlish enough to lock their 
privies when the bar is closed. 


While considering the matter of public 


lavatories it is opportune to mention those 
writings and drawings which are so com- 
mon here. They may be subdivided into 
three types: political, pornographic and 
sporting. In ordinary public lavatories and 
those on railway stations they are chiefly 
of the political or sporting type, with occa- 
sional elementary anatomical sketches, but 
it is in the large towns that the pornographic 
exhibitionist excels, and I have little doubt 
that Bodley’s Librarian would affix an 
admonitory @ to most of the lavatories 
attached to the London Undergrounds, and 
certainly those at Great Portland Street and 
Russell Square, which make Kraft Ebbing 
appear a mere Sunday School tale. Yet the 
lavatories abroad are almost entirely free 
from them. The French limit themselves 
to ‘‘ A bas Blum,’’ the Spaniards to scato- 
logical recommendations to their political 
enemies, and the Germans write nothing at 
all, though I once observed some remarkable 
anecdotes in german handwriting in an 
english lavatory. I should be interested 
to know what is the state of affairs in 
America, for if it be true that in that 
country the fig leaf is worn on the lips, one 
would expect revelations in the comfort 
stations or body boudoirs. 


But to turn to the furnishing of the pri- 
vate sitting room as John Fothergill called 
it. There are few of us who can plan the 
situation so that it may have an agreeable 
view. Nor can we decide whether to have 
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a Cascade, a. Niagara or a mere Adamant, 
but at least we can consider its movable 
furnishing, and I would insist that no privy 
is complete without its library. Sir Ferdi- 
nand Lapith kept a set of the classical 
authors in his privy towers, but what is 
needed is something instructive to last per- 
haps five to ten minutes, and the ideal 
work is the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. The volumes are of the right 
size, the biographies of the correct 
length (though in the recent  supple- 
ment they are too long) and always enter- 
taining. If, like myself, you are not so for- 
tunate as to possess a set, Compromise with 
odd numbers of eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century magazines and _ books 
of characters. For those who prefer con- 
secutive reading, the two great diarists, 
Gibbon or Boswell, are admirable, and for 
visitors Sale’s ‘‘ The Specialist ’’ and Paul 
Pry’s ‘‘ For Your Convenience,’’ though I 
deplore a collection of technical literature 
such as works on Sanitation and Chevalier’s 


Clochemerle is not episodic enough. For 
wall decoration maps are excellent, but the 
print should be large and they should be 
hung near enough so as not to incommode 
one’s proper duties. I am told that for the 
young consultant a telephone is an essential, 
but I should find it very disturbing. 
Similarly a wireless set is not to be recom- 
mended, though an old type musical box 
which will play for the requisite time is 
legitimate but somewhat conspicuous 
making. 

It might offend the sensibilities of some 
to recall the uses to which sewage are now 
put, and I will conclude with a quotation 
from a journal of the eighteenth century :— 

‘** August 24th, 1736. A remarkable fat 
boar was taken coming out of the Fleet 
Ditch into the Thames. It proved to be a 
butcher’s near Smithfield Bars, who had 
missed him for five months. All the time, 
it seems, he had been in the common sewer 
and was improved in price from ten shillings 
to two guineas.”’ 








MY FRIEND BINDLEBINE 


" O,”’ said my Friend Bindlebine, with 
N characteristic determination, ‘‘ I’m 
damned if I see it at all. After all, 
my dear fellow, why the blazes should War 
make any excuse for it? The fellow is just 
attired like a confounded heathen; it’s not 
gocd enough, old son,’’ he said. ‘‘ Not 
good enough by a long chalk.”’ 


We were standing in a place of public 
entertainment at the time, and Bindlebine 
was referring to a man, or rather a mild- 
and-bitter, of respectable appearance but 
dubious attire. 


‘* Now, there he stands,’’ said Bindlebine, 
a decent enough Charlie in himself, but 
struggling in the inexorable grip of some 
psychosis or whatever you chaps call it, 
which dictates that he shall try to make him- 
self as conspicuous as possible. 


oe 


‘* T cannot see any other explanation for 
those trousers which bears a moment’s 
scrutiny,’’ he said reflectively. 


‘* Maybe the poor chap has a boil or 
scmething,’’ I said. 


‘* No good,’’ said Bindlebine. ‘‘ It might 
explain the substitution of that neckerchief 
for the simple collar and tie gambit, sup- 
posing the boil were on his neck, but even 
a generalised furunculosis would not account 
for the extraordinary preference for a golf 
jacket instead of a sports coating.’’ 


“We are fighting, are we not? ’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ for all those things which we hold 
most dear in English life.’’ 


‘* 1 suppose that’s right,’’ I said, 


‘* Well, then,’’ said Bindlebine, ‘‘ when I 
came here in the so-called piping days of 
crisis I saw a hospital peopled by recognis- 
able medical men, and now I find a wilder- 
ness hiving apparently with second-class 
American caddies. Why, in Burton’s name, 
why? ”’ 


With this grave pronouncement poor 
Bindle pottered vaguely off murmuring 
something about ‘‘ Gabardine swine.”’ 


Perhaps he has a narrow mind—who shall 
say? 
CORTEZ. 
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EXCERPTS 


HEARD IN QUT-PATIENTS, 
SIR G B : ‘* Iam entitled to my 
own opinion, I supposed ”’ 








‘* The constituency of the lump is hard.”’ 


‘* The swelling fluctuates. It is impos- 
sible to transilluminate.’ 

** Why?” 

‘** Because you can’t get batteries nowa- 
days for love or money.”’ 


‘* Father is alive but short of breath. 
The patient has no habits.”’ 


* * * 


NuRSING ITEMS. 

Such people believe that a nurse who tries 
tc do her best for her face is unlikely to 
try to do her best for her patient. 

KENNETH WALKER, 
Nursing Illustrated, Jan. 12th. 


There are many arguments for and 
against nurses living out, nevertheless, I 
think it can be a blessing in disguise. 

Letter to the Nursing Illustrated. 





Essex County Council has removed the 
marriage ban from its nurses. . . . Forty 
of the nurses expect to be married by 
Easter. 

Nursing Mirror, Jan. 13th. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


“SEVENTY YEARS OF CHARTERHOUSE 
SQUARE ” 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Journal 
Dear Sir, 

Recently I had occasion to visit your esteemed 
and skilful SENIOR SURGEON in his new abode in 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, having removed from his 
former professional residence in HaRLEY STREET, the 
reason for this being that he must live in the pre- 
cincts of the HOSPITAL, as organiser for the effort 
to re-establish some of the ordinary duties of this 
great Hospital. Just seventy years ago I entered 
under the Henry VIIItH Gate and took up resi- 
dence in the COLLEGE for STUDENTS. In the next 
dence in the College for Students. In the next 
year, together with several other students, we took 
up residence in the house of a GENERAL PRACTI- 
TIONER then living in CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE a few 
doors off the house which is now occupied by Mr. 
HaROLD WILSON. Just about that time THE MEr- 
CHANT TAYLORS SCHOOL took over the buildings and 
ground that had previously been occupied by the 
CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL. They soon set about having 
a fine Hatt of their own. When in 1935 Girling 
Batt (now ‘‘ Sir ’’?) showed me the proposed new 
buildings and the glorious GRAND HALL and its 
Lipraky, as also the splendid grounds, to start the 
New MeEpIcaL COLLEGE in all the branches for the 
preclinical students, I confess I was stimulated to 
do the best I could to help for the purchase of 
these valuable properties. And now with the 
threatened extinction of the union between the 
ScHOOL or MepicaL COLLEGE and the Great 
FOUNDATION, namely THE Hospital itself, with its 
670 beds and all that go with it, it is sad to walk 
round the grounds and buildings, so full of in- 


spiration, and think that it might all pass away. 
Nothing either at OxForD or CAMBRIDGE can sur- 
pass the historic surroundings of the present 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, situated as it is in the very 
heart of the ancient City of LONDON, now the very 
centre of the world. But how is the Medical 
SCHOOL to flourish without its own Hospitat for 
efficient CLINICAL TEACHING? Therefore, now is 
the time—with the danger of the old Hospitar 
being swallowed up by the SratE—for the whole 
of the Consulting Staff, whose financial successes 
must have been entirely produced by the prestige 
of their attachment to St. BARTHOLOMEW’S, now iS 
the time for them (some twenty-five men) to raise 
a quarter of a million pounds and build their own 
up-to-date HosPiTaL as near the MEDICAL COLLEGE 
as possible. And further, every man on the present 
staff should pay out his share to carry on the 
upkeep. If the College is to continue its position 
as a UNIT of the LONDON UNIVERsITY, then it would 
have to confine itself to SrupENTs for the LONDON 
University only. And with this restriction it 
might well eventually achieve the highest position 
of any MEpicaL ScHooL in the Wortp. And in 
addition to other UNIVERSITIES (OxFoRD, CAm- 
BRIDGE, etc.) not being admissible, so, too, those 
requiring only the Conjoint DEGREES would also 
have to join up elsewhere. Perhaps St. BARTHOLO- 
MEW’s Hospitat itself may escape being taken 
over by the State, and if so then it and the 
Mepicat CoLieceE (with its own CHARTER) can 
continue working together with all their past 
history and experiences. 
Yours truly, 
K. B. 

Wimbledon, 
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FRIGID FRIERN 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal 
January 15th, 1940. 
Sir, 

I would like to take this opportunity of bringing 
to the fore a thought that is in the minds of many 
of us who work at Friern Barnet. 

Why not an Abernethian Room? 

In the chaos of the last three months it must 
have been very difficult to find room for every- 
one’s needs; but now that organisation is so well 
under way surely some provision could be made 
for relaxation. At present you will find many of 
us grouped together in the corridors—where great- 
coats are worn—while five or six men only can 
make use of the fire in the Junior Mess. How one 
longs for lunch and tea, when at least a seat is 
assured, 

Yours sincerely, 


js Ni. Re SCALERPFE:.. 
28, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C.1. 


A VOICE FROM NEW YORK 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Sir, 

May I offer you, together with my cheque for 
17s. 6d., which I regret has been overlooked pre- 
viously, my congratulations on the way in which 
you are keeping the Journal going under what must 
be exceedingly difficult conditions? We in this 
land of peace and lighted cities have, I am sure, 
not the faintest idea of the disruption of life at 
home. 

I see from your last Editorial that you are 
plagued by captious critics—hence this letter, to 
reassure you that there are at least some who look 
forward to their monthly Journal, even if nowa- 
days some of its contents leave them very mystified, 
and appreciate your efforts. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
st 6lst Street, MILES ATKINSON, 
eileen M.D., F.R.C.S.(Eng.). 


(Letters for publication in the March Issue 
should be received not later than Friday, 
February 16th.) 


FIELD AMBULANCE 
To the Editor, St, Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

I was very glad to see in Kenneth Walker’s 
article in the December issue of the Bart’s Journal 
that he gave such a glowing account of the Field 
Ambulance. 

From this unit one really sees far more of what 
is going on than in any other, and boredom is 
avoided by its continual mobility. For those who 
have initiative and powers of organisation and 
want to become Staff Officers, the Ambulance is 
an ideal place to develop their powers. 

They should remember that they have to help 
and advise others, and, in order to do this 
efficiently they must start to learn the duties of 
a Regimental Medical Officer and gradually work 
from this to other units not so near to the front. 
As Field Ambulances frequently have to find 
Medical Officers for regimental duties, the neces- 
sary knowledge of the life of the Regiment can be 
easily acquired. 

Staff Officers have to work many more hours 
than many of their brother officers—a point not 
always appreciated by the uninitiated. They must 
have endless patience, and learn to be father and 
mother to the formations under their administra- 
tion. 

Yours sincerely, 
LESLIE F. K. WAY. 


TEACHING AT BART.’S 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Sir, 

Through your columns I venture to bring to the 
notice of the responsible authorities the following 
facts which are seriously impeding the work of a 
large number of students. 

1. The Library and Museum have not been 
reopened. 

2. Of a maximum of seven hours spent in the 
Hospitai, three hours are entirely unoccupied, from 
noon till 2 p.m. and from 3.30 p.m. till 4.30 p.m. 

3. The most important lectures of all, Practical 
Medicine, Clinical Medicine and Surgery are not 
taking place. 


Southern Command. 


Yours, etc., 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, CLINICAL STUDENT. 
B: 


London, 








THE EVASIVE TECHNIQUE 
By OUR FINANCIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


greatest problem confronting modern 

medicine—or, more exactly, the rising 
generation of doctors—is not to discover the 
aetiology of everything in Price’s Textbook 
of Medicine, but to discover how to live an 
adequate life on an inadequate income. The 
obvious course to adopt is to supplement 
the income, but the question then arises, 
How? Practical research has done little to 
solve the problem, and we can suggest no 
lasting means whereby the monetary differ- 
ence between really ready cash and comfort 
can be made up. One temporary measure, 
concerning credit accounts, has already been 
put forward, and a second, which has a 
more general application, is also recom- 


_ pees though it may seem, the 


mended; this invokes a principle known as 
‘* The Evasive Technique,’’ which, broadly 
speaking, means the avoiding of spending 
one’s own money on every suitable occasion. 

Evasion of the repayment of loans pro- 
vides a simple example of the practice of 
the Evasive Technique, and in this context 
a method which frequently bears fruit is 
given here: 

A borrows, say, two pounds from B and 
then either leaves him as quickly as possible 
or immediately changes the subject of con- 
versation, so as consistently to avoid finance 
in any form, talking volubly and violently 
about something else. Three months later, 
A, having assiduously avoided B in the 
meantime, mentions te him that he has an 
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idea that a debt exists between them some- 
where, but it doesn’t matter at the moment, 
anyway. Three months later still, A says, 
‘* You know, I’ve got a sort of vague feel- 
ings that you owe me a couple of pounds, 
but there’s no hurry—I expect you’re broke ; 
you usually are.’’ After a further three 
months A says: ‘‘ Look; about those two 
pounds you owe me. I would be very grate- 
ful if you could let me have them back now, 
as |’m rather short.’’ And by this strategy 
A not only avoids repaying the original 
loan, but manages to raise an extra two 
pounds from B whilst he is still confused. 


In its application to gambling, the Eva- 
sive Technique again has possibilities. For 
example, it was the practice of one particu- 
lar school of card-playing to play for cigar- 
ettes instead of for money, since cigarettes 
could readily be had on credit, whereas with 
money the position was entirely different. 
Again, having played against B for some 
hours, A might find himself liable to pay five 
hundred cigarettes on a limited tobacconist’s 
account; evasion could here be applied by 


encouraging B’s cupidity and raising the 
stakes until the debt became, say, seven or 
eight million cigarettes, and then the debt 
would obviously nave to be called oft. Aiter- 
natively, A, having lost a_ reasonable 
amount, might begin to stake property : 
thus in one game, which lasted eleven hours, 
an A contrived to lose, in addition to a 
potentially payable debt, six domestic 
utensils, a pink and gold teapot and teacup, 
a valuable collection of thirteen empty 
wine-bottles, a god-son in Tunbridge Wells 
and finally his own landlord; with the land- 
lord’s spontaneous co-operation this became 
a masterpiece of the Evasive Technique. 


Minor elaborations of this evasive theme 
could be continued almost indefinitely, such 
as Objective Teetotalitarianism (the assump- 
tion that others don’t drink). Your corre- 
spondent, however, is aware that most mem- 
bers of this Hosptial are already sufficiently 
practised in the matter as to need few hints 
from him. In fact, he has on occasions 
bitterly thought of taking lessons himself. 








_ “BART’S THEATRE” 
FAREWELL TO THE “GESTARPISTS” 


N Saturday, January 6th, at 8.30 p.m., 
the ‘‘ Gestarpists ’? gave a pot-pourri 
of their shows to a very appreciative 

audience in the ‘‘ Bart’s Theatre.’’ 

They were a “ likely-looking ’’ concert 
party, and their effective black and red 
costumes enhanced their attraction (al- 
though we must in all fairness point out 
that A. B. Kennedy’s muttered remarks 
that ‘‘ these beastly trousers are too tight,”’ 
heard plainly all over the hall—and in the 
wards—were rather redundant, as the fact 
was obvious to even the most casual and 
impartial observer. 

Trevor Roberts, of course, made an excel- 
lent compére—eliminating those soul-sear- 
ing waits which cause the mob at the back 
of the hall to croon ‘‘ Why are we waiting ?”’ 
As a request he gave us his well-known 
impression of a lady putting on her stock- 
ings, and if we were all as careful as Trevor 
to look for flaws before we put them on, 
the Hospital’s collodian bill would drop by 
50 per cent. (Chancellors of Exchequer, 
please note !). But, later, I heard it voiced 


among the nursing staff that Trevor slips 
into his roll-ons far too quickly. In fact, 
it is impossible to do it in the time, even 
starting from scratch, (Yes—lI can hear it 
coming—Trevor is going to say he starts 
somewhere else, and stops to scratch later 
on !) 





The topical song, ‘‘ Keep it under your 
hat,’’ was very popular, though we would 
still like to know whose “ shell-like ’’ ear 
Gerry Wells-Cole showed such intense 
anxiety to whisper into, none of the cast 
having anything in the least resembling 
such a delicate feature ! 


The ‘‘ Run, Rabbit, Run ’’ opera was 
grand, and will linger long in our memories 
wherever we hear any of the tunes they ap- 
propriated to help ‘‘ make their rabbit pie.’’ 


Jimmie Harold was a wonderful soprano 
(albeit Charles Cooper knocked her mass of 
curls away, giving her a slightly pickled 
look !), her suspenders peeping coyly be- 
neath her reversible flannel petticoat. Gerry 
and Ken appeared to experience some diffi- 
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culty with their moustaches, but that did 
not stop the full richness of their voices 
from reverberating around the hall; and our 
beautiful Charles, of the red, red rose—the 
beauty of his cloak surpasses all description 
(although he came by it dishonestly—from 
the air-raid decontamination room !). 


Kennedy’s monologue, ‘‘ The Sufferer,’’ 
was very well done, his facial contortions 
adding to the morbidness of the theme ! 


J. Thompson (Tim) entertained us with 
some very clever conjuring tricks, and a 
saucy pair of green satin panties underneath 
his kilt ! 

The sketches were full of pep, and 
original, very original, and when it came to 
“On the outside always looking in,’’ we 
crossed our fingers, and prepared for the 
onslaught with the mistletoe for which we 


had been prepared, but they were very 
chaste—very chaste they were ! 


The ‘‘ Snapshot Album ”’ will always get 
a welcome, there always being fresh victims 
for the trap; and finally Macnamara’s Band, 
an excellent swan song, which we all sang 
at the tops of our voices and enjoyed to the 
full. 


We were sorry when we heard the closing 
chorus, which came all too soon, and 
heartily seconded Mr. Ralph Heyland’s 
vote of thanks first to Ronnie Schofield for 
his untiring work rehearsing the ‘‘ troops,’’ 
and then to all the ‘‘ ARPists ’’ for giving 
up so much of their time, ‘‘ Pro Bono 
Publico,’’ and wish them a speedy ‘‘ repeat 
performance ’’ when they can return from 
their ‘‘ Outposts of Empire.”’ 








HILL END NEWS 


HE Entertainments Section of the Hill 
kKnd Hospital Bart.’s Club arose when 
the Club was formed and took over the 

organisation of the entertainments that were 
already under way, with the exception of the 
Dances. 

During its four months’ existence the 
Section has covered a wide range of activi- 
ties, which we suggest has played no small 
part in the communal life of the Hospital. 


The most notable activity has been in the 
musical sphere, and the Gramophone Sub- 
Section has held 36 Concerts with the co- 
operation of many people who have kindly 
loaned gramophone records. The Orches- 
tral and Choral Societies, which have met 
twice a week since the beginning of Octo- 
ber, have performed at several of these Con- 
certs, and no less than six individual pianists 
have played. Mr, Clifford Smith’s Quartet 
and other visitors introduced by him have 
also performed. 


Folk Dancing Classes, taken by Miss 
Keene, have been held in Woodside, meet- 
ing once a week, and have been enjoyed by 
members, who have learned many knew 
dances and intend to give a demonstration 
soon. The members are drawn mostly from 
the Bart.’s Nursing Staff, but some students 
have joined in occasionally. 

Two Debates have been held, which have 
been very well attended, and members of the 
Visiting and Nursing Staffs have spoken at 
these. The subject at the first of these was 


‘* That Hitler is wrong in saying that 
Woman’s place is in the Home.’’ This was 
proposed by Miss Hitch and opposed by 
Dr. Geoffrey Evans. This produced some 
lively speeches before the motion was finally 
defeated. 

A Party on Christmas Day was orga- 
nised, at which a table tennis demonstra- 
tion was provided by some well-known 
London players and one of the Sisters dis- 
tinguished herself by winning the egg-and- 
spoon race. A_ small, but enjoyable, 
‘* Gramophone ’’ Dance was held the next 
night. 

When we had a large number of soldiers 
in the Hospital in November we provided 
two Variety Concerts for them at short 
notice, with the assitance of some of the 
soldiers and some artists who came from 
London. We believe these were apppre- 
ciated, judging from the pictures of the 
soldiers which appeared in the Press. 

The greatest achievement has no doubt 
been the Revue, ‘‘ Bart.’s in Herts,’’ which 
was held during the last week of the old 
year. Four performances were given, and 
we estimate that over 1,200 people saw this 
show, an account of which appears else- 
where in the Journal. The receipts were 
£91 2s. 11d. and the expenses £49 8. 7d., 
leaving a balance of £41 14s. 4d. Speeches 
were made after the last performance, and 
Sir Girling Ball congratulated Dr. Fletcher 
on producing the first show in which Bart.’s 
nurses had assisted the students. 
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We wish to express our very great appre- 
ciation of all that Dr. Kimber and Miss 
Connor have done for us in providing the 
facilities for these entertainments, and for 
encouraging many activities that have pre- 


viously been impossible. Our thanks are 

also due to the enthusiastic co-operation of 

all the members of our Committee. 
GRAHAM STACK, Chairman. 
Peccy WILSon, Secretary. 








“BART’S IN HERTS” 
December 28th, 29th & 30th, 1939 


Girls: Violet Cannon, Margaret Field, Joan Good- 
child, Joyce Holgate, Hilary Holton, 
Lorna Jack, Ursula Charnock Smith. 

Boys: Joseph Attlee, Joe Bailey, Charles Fletcher, 
Denys Kelsey, George Lumb, Basil Messer, 
Cyril Philips, Roy Routledge, Robert 
(Tum-Tum) Rees. 

Pianos and Drums: Harry Green, James Knott, 
Bill Holden. 

Stage Manager: Graham Stack. 


HE Christmas Revue at Hill End came 
T as a most welcome frolic. The twenty- 
six ‘‘ turns ’’? were admirably varied; 
and if the whole lasted a little too long, it 
would have been hard to decide which of 
them to omit. Much careful preparation had 
gone into the show. The time of its two 
leading spirits, in particular, must have been 
fully taken up during the weeks leading up 
to the climax of the performance; indeed, 
their colleagues may have been tempted to 
echo Jeeves’ summing-up of the activities of 
Claude and Eustace: ‘* Very high-spirited 
young gentlemen, sir, Mr. Fletcher and Mr. 
Lumb. Up to some game, I should be dis- 
posed to imagine.’’ And to some purpose, 
thanks to the single-minded support of a 
splendid team of artists and technicians. 


It would be impossible to do justice to 
them all here. Tum-Tum was supremely 
plastic in the window-dressing scene. ‘‘ Life 
in Hospital ’’ was a complete riot; ‘‘ Four 
Faded Blue-Belts ’’ (The Boys) and ‘‘ Three 
Men, Three Girls and a Dog ”’ ran it pretty 
close. Bill Holden’s virtuosity as a percus- 
sion-player found a brilliant outlet on the 
last night, when the advertised array of 
kitchen utensils was replaced by a well- 
thought-out system of sanitary porcelain 
and enamel ware; the rhythmic and tonal 
possibilities of these were exploited to the 
uttermost. Interspersed between these 


items, and providing respite from painful 
laughter, were others not less notable. Dr. 
Cuiulinan’s wizardry remained impenetrably 
mysterious alter three viewings Ol his per- 
formance; George Lumb with Hilary nol- 
ton provided some charming stage lvuve- 
making; whilst the ‘‘ legs ’’ element was 
adequately understood in ‘‘ The Island of 
Bollamazoo.’’ Charles Fletcher’s ghost 
story was convincingly told. Dr, Kimber, 
however, was found to be still seated when 
the lights went up on the last night; some 
strength of character must have been needed 
to master the impulse to rush the stage and 
sit on the narrator’s head, calling the while 
to his minions to hurry along with the 
strait-waistcoat. ‘‘ The Stately Homes of 
England,’’ one of Coward’s cleverest efforts, 
was sung with the necessary clarity of dic- 
tion. Throughout the show the element of 
topicality was well maintained, and the 
numerous references to prominent person- 
ages were always witty and inoffensive. The 
music was in the capable hands of Harry 
Green and James Knott (pianofortes) and 
Bill Holden (drums). But why did the pro- 
gramme give no indication that one of the 
numbers (‘‘ Wallflowers ’’) was by a Bart.’s 
man, John Beeston? 


The success of the performance was im- 
measurably enhanced by feminine participa- 
tion. Such a revolt against an irksome 
restraint of Bart.’s tradition was sympto- 
matic of the whole friendly atmosphere of 
Hill End. For ‘‘ Bart.’s in Herts,’’ as an 
under-current to its delightful buffoonery, 
had a more serious function; it was an ex- 
pression of friendliness by which the associa- 
tion of the two Hospitals has been, and 
continue to be, enriched. 


Cc. G. P. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT DANCE 


A profit of 1s. 10d., a twelfth night dance 
not on Twelfth Night, no chairs in the Hall 
but lots outside and formidable Claret Cup, 
and you have the makings of a Dance. 
Using this recipe, the balloon went up at 
8.30 p.m. on January 5th at Hill End 
(rumour has it that some of the pieces have 
not yet come down). We acquired for the 
occasion the Cathedral red carpet (also Mr. 
Freddie-call-me-Alfy-Capps’). Soon after 
zero hour Michael Boyd in all his majesty 
descended upon us from Mill Hill to ‘‘lopp”’ 
off all and sundry. Miss George Davis was 
responsible for a merry contingent from 
Bart.’s, including Mr, Alan Hunt as a 
fetching-brand of Apache. We noticed that 
Surgeon Rear-Admiral Bushe had emerged 


from the Shrubbery to twinkle a Terpsi- 
chorean Toe. Friern sent our Mr. Rait- 
Smith to swell the Roberts’ party, a neces- 
sary element at these functions, as without 
Dr. Roberts’ hard work the Dances would 
be impossible. Besides these there were 300 
others in spasmodic attendance. Mr. Win- 
nick’s Band provided the necessary rhythm 
to keep the mobile units going, and refresh- 
ments were available throughout for the 
immobile needing suitable lubricant—or 
otherwise. The Ballroom wizardry of Pro- 
fessor Scott of Utrecht was quietly noted by 
those to whom he gave hot “‘ tips ’’ in the 
** Bart.’s in Herts ’’ Revue. At a late hour 
the many parties disgorged into the fog and, 
some say, found their ways home. 


CHRISTMAS SHOW AT LUTON 


Although, numerically, this outpost of Bart.’s 
must be one of the smallest, it became imbued 
at Christmas with sufficient energy to get together 
a show of some ninety minutes’ duration, for 
the benefit of the patients forced to spend the 
festive season in the Luton and Dunstable Hos- 
pital. For this purpose the resources of the latter 
hospital were combined with those of the Emer- 
gency Blood Supply Depot to provide the male 
part of the cast, while the broadmindedness of the 
Matron (trained at Bart.’s, incidentally), was 
responsible for the inclusion of six of the nurses. 
The presence of the latter, besides considerably 
aiding the balance and scope of the entertain- 
ment, also served the function of assuring regular 
attendance at rehearsals without which no show 
can hope to succeed. However, on these occa- 
sions the nurses were capably chaperoned by the 
watchful eye of the Sister Tutor, so that no diver- 
sion from the lawful business was permitted— 
apart from a social cup of tea at the end of the 
rehearsal. 2 


The resulting exhibition was considered very 
creditable by those who saw it, and since this 


QUEENS’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
S the Preclinical part of the Medical 
College only returned to work after 
the Christmas vacation in the first 
week in January, there has apparently been 
no time to receive any news from that 
quarter. We hope this will be remedied by 
next month, Incidentally, it seems a great 
pity that literary contributions from Bart.’s 
men at Cambridge should be so conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 


* * * 


type of show with footlights and: costume had 
never been seen there before, the enthusiasm which 
greeted this effort more than compensated every- 
one for the time spent on its preparation. The 
title of the show, ‘‘ Lutonics,’’ set the standard 
for the items, many of which must have stemmed 
considerably the flow of Haust. Gent. Cum. Rheo., 
judging from the laughter produced. Such old 
favourites as ‘‘ The Snapshot Album” (local 
edition), ‘‘ Two Sisters,’ ‘‘Sam Small’s Corn,” 
and the ‘‘ Casual Ward Round,” came up as fresh 
as ever, whilst the high standard of co-operation 
on the part of the audience was noticeable in 
‘“The Bow-Wow” song and the action song, 
**The Town Band.” Whilst those in the show 
felt that the high standard of the Bart.’s Christ- 
mas Shows left something to be desired, the local 
enthusiasm was such that they were asked to 
repeat it at the Work House, and also at a Gala 
Tea in aid of the hospital on January 31st. Those 
taking part in the show were Messrs. Bell, Brom- 
ley, Robertson and Trevan, with Beeston at the 
piano, whilst Andrews and Davies proved most 
capable stage-assistants. 


J. B. 


““ United Hospitals Magazine.’’ 


Before this appears in print, the January 
number of the new ‘* United Hospitals 
Magazine ’’ should have made its first 
appearance. We have grave doubts, how- 
ever, as to whether this will have been the 
case. This new venture sets out to become 
the mouthpiece of London medical students 
asa united body, at the same time bringing 
the pick of Hospital Journals to the eyes of a 
wider public. It has our moral support and 
its sponsors have our very best wishes for 
its success in an unenviable task. 
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“ROUND THE FOUNTAIN” 








Latest Edition 


SPORTS NEWS 


HE New Year has been ushered in with 
aa spell of weather which, in normal 

times, would have set the popular press 
chattering like magpies, and the ancients 
from all parts of the country reminiscing 
freely about the ‘‘ good old days ’’ when 
oxen were roasted whole and the existence 
of young ladies’ ankles was problematical, 
at least to the general public. Nowadays, 
of course, we have aspired to higher levels. 
Consequently all the more usual forms of 
combat have had to be abandoned, and, 
apart from those imbedded too deeply in 
front of the fire, the populace has taken to 
the ice—if not exactly as a duck to water, 
at least, after the first few steps, en masse. 
Continuous circuiting of the Fountain was 
found to pall after an hour or two, and the 
more venturesome spirits sought fresh fields, 
with the result that various largish ponds in 
the neighbouring hinterland soon rang with 
sounds besides those of skates, namely, the 
oaths and epithets peculiar to those suffer- 
ing great tribulation. Half an hour sufficed 
one to make several pungent discoveries— 
among them the fallacy of supposing that 
one’s legs bear any relationship to one’s 
body. However, such is the foolishness of 
the human mind that, no sooner having 
found one’s feet, one submits to being armed 


with a large cudgel and led off, like a lamb 
to the slaughter, to partake cf a game called 
ice hockey, one of the bloodiest forms of 
combat known to mankind. Someone 
shouts, ‘* Right, let’s start! ’’ and life be- 
comes a maelstrom of screaming ice, flying 
sticks and the heavy thud of falling bodies ; 
the few people who can keep their feet, 
usually relics of a bygone age with beards 
and knee breeches, dart here and there 
twisting and turning after a devil-possessed 
** puck,’’ while the rest clamber and stride 
madly in whatever direction their feet 
happen to be pointing, and if the ‘‘ puck ”’ 
comes near them either pounce on it as in 
Rugger or give their celebrated perform- 
ance of a man on the verge of falling down 
stairs backwards. The extraordinary thing. 
about the game is that comparatively little 
hurt is felt, and only next morning does one 
realise that one has been skating on sundry 
parts of the anatomy other than the feet. 
The game is usually terminated by someone 
remembering, audibly if unwisely, that he 
has a flask in the car; a last despairing 
scramble is made for the bank, in which 
good care is taken to trip up the rightful 
owner of the flask. . . . 

This, then, was our sport for January, 
1940. May it come again. 
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v. Rosslyn Park, December 16th. 
Away. Lost 28—3. 


It was a bitterly cold day, and until the second 
half many were tempted to keep their hands in 
their pockets. In spite of the fact that nearly all 
the tries against us were converted, that we lost 
Atkinson through injury, and Evans, deputising 
for him at back, also injured his hand, the size 
of the score against us was largely our own fault. 
In the first half we ran about cold and rather 
miserable—somewhat bewildered by the fast 


Tunning of the Park three-quarters, particularly . 


that of Strathie and Luyt, of Oxford, and the 
good backing up of the opposition forwards. Once 
or twice we did manage to get going, and after 
a good run by Pleydell, ending with a cross kick, 
the ball was carried over for a try by Macpher- 
son, who was well on to the ball the whole game. 


At half-time the score was 20—3. During the 
second half we took the advice of Mr. Capps, 
who had braved the cold to watch, and used our 
feet; then the whole tone of the game changed. 
For the first twenty minutes we were continuously 
in the Park half, by dint of well backed-up and 
tather barbarous rushes, and for the rest of the 
game the pack had the upper hand. The backs, 
however, were unable to get through the Rosslyn 
Park defence, and we had two more quick tries 
scored against us just before the end of the game. 

Team: W. J. Atkinson; M. Pleydell, J. W. G. 
Evans, M. Laybourne, E. J. Griffiths; L. A. 
McAfee, J. E. Miller; R. H. Sandiford, J. Mullan, 
H. L’Etang, R. Macpherson, R. L. Hall, J. Gask, 
K. G. Irving, R. Alcock. 


*& * * 


RUGBY FOOTBALL AT HILL END 


‘* Bart.’s in Herts ’’ is a well-established fact, for 
indeed rugby football has there found a home. 
But this distant outpost of Bart.’s rugger has not 
a home comparable with the beautifully turfed and 
pavilioned Chislehurst. Rather is it a crude ex- 
panse of heavy turf whose shelving slope and cow- 
marked surface could not, however, dim the opti- 
mism nor persistency of the pioneer committee. 


The ground had a befitting christening. One 
bleak December afternoon, a truly representative 
side beat Mr. C. T. Bloxham’s St. Albans School 
side to a tune of thirty points. Our loyal supporter 
Dr. Barris had waited two months for this revenge! 


It was a pity such a representative side could 
not be raised for the next scene of combat. The 
very formidable Royal Tank Regiment were the 
visitors. They proved more heavily armed and 
were victorious by 10 points to 3 points. . 

Earlier results have been :— 

De Havilland Technical School: Won 12—11 (away). 
St. Albans School: Lost 11—nil (away). 
Luton: Lost 28—nil (away). 
De Havilland’s Works: Lost 25—3 (away). 
Lost 7—3 (home). 


” ” ” 


* * * 


HOCKEY CLUB 


v. TrampStead, Saturday, December 16th. 
At Chislehurst. Won 3—2. 


The reopening of Chislehurst was celebrated by 
an excellent victory over Trampstead (a combined 
team of the Tramps and Hampstead).. 


They attacked very strongly from the start and 
for a while our goal was repeatedly menaced. After 
some hard play in midfield, our forwards broke 
away, and Heyland gave their goalkeeper no 
chance with a vicious drive. Soon their centre- 
forward took the ball up the field and scored a 
good goal. Our opponents were attacking strongly, 
but the untiring efforts of our half-backs broke up 
many dangerous movements. After half-time they 
penetrated our defences and scored again; this 
seemed to inspire the Hospital forward line, and 
Heyland equalised with a very good shot; shortly 
afterwards, Fison added another goal. Our oppo- 
nents attacked very strongly, but in spite of a 
penalty corner and two long corners were unable 
to score. ‘‘ No side’? came with a narrow victory 
for the Hospital. 


The Hospital played its best game of the season 
so far. The standard of play and enjoyment was 
due in no small measure to the excellent condition 
of the ground prepared by Laurie White. The 
comfort of Chislehurst amenities was enjoyed by 
all. Our opponents left soon after tea, but we 
stayed: at 9.30 p.m. we left in various types of cars 
for a cold ryn back to Town, some of the party 
losing themselves in the MB -out. 


Team: M. W. L. White; R. E. Ellis, J. Atwill; 
C. A. Perkins, H. R. Marret, G. Ffrench, S. R. 
Hewitt, C. T. A. James; K. O. Harrison, R. Hey- 
land, T. N. Fison. 


The match against the East Surrey Regiment at 
Kingston on Saturday, January 6th, had to be can- 
celled owing to frosty conditions. 


-—==) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Treatment by Manipulation. By H. Jackson 
Burrows, M.D., F.R.C.S., and W. D. Coltart, 
M.B., F.R.C.S. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. Price 
5s.) 


The student and practitioner have been waiting 
for some time for a small handbook on manipula- 
tion. Here is an excellently clear monograph by 
two well-known members of our staff. 


Briefly the book falls into two parts—the first, 
General Considerations, i.e., terminology, selec- 
tion, management dangers, and failure in 
manipulation ; the second—Affections of indivi- 
dual parts. Here’ diagnosis, selection and 
technique are discussed in detail. Though no 
theory is adequate to account for the benefit of 
manipulation, it is unfortunate that the authors 
do not include a brief review of modern 
hypotheses. 


The book is illustrated by many good photo- 


graphs to demonstrate points in technique. An 
excellent handbook. 


* * * 


Savill’s System of Clinical Medicine. (Edward 
‘Arnold & Co. llth Edition, 1939. Price 
28s.) 

Only eight books per thousand survive twenty 
years, so readers may gauge the lasting value of 
this famous manual, which is now appearing in its 
eleventh edition after thirty years of life and 
more. 

To those who are not acquainted with it, it 
may be explained that this book differs from other 
current textbooks, as it approaches medicine from 
a clinical aspect, laying particular emphasis on 
personal observation and examination. 

For this edition the book has again been 
thoroughly revised, and much new material in- 
cluded, chief among which may be mentioned 
Tomography, Obliterative Pleurisy, and Leukae- 
moid blood pictures, while the chapters on the 
Liver, Stomach and Blood have been recast and 
many sections rewritten. The section on electro- 
cardiogram analysis is a remarkably clear account. 

The “outstanding parts of this excellent book are 
still, we believe, those chapters on the Facies 
of Disease, the Heart, Lung, Fevers and the 
Nervous System. 

We warmly recommend it to all students and 
practitioners. 








EXAMINATION RESULTS 


° UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


fhird (M.B.,B.S.) Examination for Medical Degrees 
November, 1939 
Pass (Old Regulations) 


Baum, I. H. Mackay, G. C. 

Herson, R. N. Pleydell, M. J. 

Jayes, P. H. White, R. A. 
(Revised Regulations) 

Fisk, G. R. Ballantyne, J. C. 


Gillingham, F. J. V. 
Hughes, J. F. 
Oscier, A. S. 


Elder, P. McA. 
Ware, M. 


Supplementary Pass List 
Group I—Old Regulations: None. 
Group II—Old Regulations: Hayes S. T. 


Part I—Revised Regulations 
Acres, G. C. Ohannessian, A. O. A. 
Baldwyn, A. F. O’Neill, B. C. H. 
Bintcliffe, C. J. Phillips, H. T. 
Cocks, D. P. Richards, T. H. E. 
Evans, G. R. Saudek, A. C. J. 
Harold, J. V. T. Scatliffe, J. N. R. 
Hart, J. R. Syred, D, R. 
Khan, H. H. Waytzman, M. 
McFarlane, M. Wigglesworth, R. 
Meade, F. B. Williamson, D. A. J. 
Messent, J. J. 


Part II—Revised Regulations 
Anthony, R. H. Playfair, A. S. S. 
Bintcliffe, C. J. Smith, B. J. D. 
Davies, I. R. 


BIRTHS. 

ALDRIDGE.—On January 7th, 1940, at Beech Hill Nursing 
Home, Barnstaple, to Betty, wife of Dr. J. S. Aldridge, 
Sudan Medical Service—a son. 

GASTON.—On December 4th, 1939, at Broadmead Nurs- 
ing Home, Riverhead, Seveno: aks, to Jet (née Mutch), 
wife of Dr. Alexr. P. Gaston—a daughter (Julia 
Charlotte). 

KANAAR.—On December 2nd, 1939, at y ees to Mary, 
wife of Lieutenant Adrian C. Kanaar, R.A.M.C.—a son. 
VERE NICOLL.—On December 3ist, 1930, = “Bangalore, 
to Margaret, wife of Capt. J. A. Vere Nicoll—a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
INNES—CHRISTOPHER.—On December 28rd, 1989, at 
the Church of St. Nicholas, Ste,enage, Alexander Innes, 
F.R.C.S., only son of Dr. P. D. Innes, C.B.E., and Mrs. 
Innes, Edgbaston, to Margaret Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Christopher, Goring-on- 

Thames. 

JORDAN—ANDERSON. —At Cassington, on November 
28th, 1939, Arthur, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Jordan, of Tonbridge, to Georgina Ellen, only daughter 
of Mrs. and the late George ‘Anderson, of Cassington, 
Oxfordshire. 

PARK—SELDON.—On January 6th, 1910, at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Streatham Hill, Dr. William Douglas 
Park to Beryl Patricia Seldon, both of Streatham Hill. 

WEST—FLEMING.~On September 7th, 1939, at Ardee, 
Co. Louth, Ireland, Dr. Raynard West to Dr. Jean 
Fleming, of Auchencairn, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 

DEATHS. 

ECCLES.—On November 25th, 1939, at his home, Apple 
Tree Cottage, Offington Drive, Worthing, George 
Torcher Eccles, M.A., M.B., B.Ch. Cantab., aged 73. 

BURTON.—On January 10th, 1940, suddenly, near St. 
Mary’s Church, Finchley, Francis Henry Merceron 
Burton, M.D., M.R.C.S.Eng., late Lt.-Cl., R.A.M.C., and 
beloved husband of Hosie Burton, of West Court, Gravel 
Hill, N.3, aged 80. 

WRIGHT.—On December 21st, 1939, at Wotton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire, John Crossley Wright, M.A., 
M.D., beloved husband of Florence (Effie) Wright, and 
eldest son of the late J. Hodson Wright, M.D., of 
Halifax, aged 73. 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 
RINGDAHL.—On January 19th, 1940, at Hong Kong, 
Surg.-Lieut. Knut Erik Olof Ringdahl, elder son of 
Mrs. and Mr. A. Ringdahl. 
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S of London. New (Fourth) Edition. 219 Illustrations, many in Colour. 30s. 
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ys By W. H. C. ROMANIS, M.B., F.R.C.S., and PHILIP H. MITCHINER, 
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